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RESEARCH IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
Les. M. Istep* 


The study of music as an established subject within the curricu- 
lum of the present-day public school is comparatively new when con- 
sidered alongside the “three R’s” and the other traditional courses. 
Because of this and, as a background for the presentation of some of 
the current research done by graduate students in music on the cam- 
pus of Illinois State Normal University, it seems appropriate to review 
some of the reasons why those who face the day-to-day. problems of 
the classroom music teacher find themselves with a somewhat unique, 
or at least unconventional, set of “special” conditions. Each of these 
conditions presents particular limitations and obstacles to the inquiring 
teacher who would further his preparatory work through graduate 
study. 


Influence of Tradition on the Approach to Music 
Performance Problems 


Music, along with certain other subjects of the curriculum, has 
frequently been referred to as a special subject. Along with other rea- 
sons, it may be that this is because the layman often associates music 
study with the long hours of individual practicing on the part of the 
performer such as would undoubtedly mark him as a “specialist.” 
Further, the individual “gifts” or “talents” as appear to be necessary 
for success as a music performer have engendered a reputation for 
“uniqueness” so that it has not always been easy for the school music 
teacher to make his work within the public educational system entirely 
compatible with the patterns of organization and administration 
which he finds are necessary. As a highly individualized specialist who 
is anchored to the traditions of an age-old art, the teacher of music 
must learn under what might almost be called conditions of ‘duress” 
that he may sometimes need to depart from traditional concepts which 
have grown to be a part of his specialty. 

In the first place, he finds that, in connection with his preparation 
for teaching, it is not enough that he acquire technical skill in some 
chosen medium of musical performance as would meet the traditional 
requirements for music study. In addition to a set of high standards to 
be achieved in the particular medium of his own performance, he finds 
that he must acquire the ability to envision suitable goals and stand- 
ards by virtue of which he may encourage others, notably children, to 
develop similar skills within performance media other than his own. 
And, since children are more unlike each other than they are similar, 
he finds need for a large variety of alternative devices quite beyond his 
own experience which raise a definite and stubborn barrier to “teach- 
ing as he has been taught.” 


* Professor of Music, Illinois State Normal University. 
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As a consequence, the “musician-become-teacher” finds it nec- 
essary to question if not to discard the traditional concept that the 
musician must not be concerned with an analysis of music learning 
problems which others face. He recalls being told by his own music 
teachers that an analytical frame of mind is not always in keeping 
with the artistic results, maintaining that the performer’s attention is 
more needed at the expressive level of performing, allowing a kind of 
unconscious or automatic dexterity to care for the technical demands 
of the music, however laboriously they may have been mastered. Quite 
to the contrary, he now finds that as a teacher his concern must be for 
both expressive musical performances and for the problems of music 
learning at the same time. 

In the second place, the enterainment of a listening audience 
which has been one of the chief traditional goals of all music perform- 
ance must of necessity yield at least some of its prestige to the enjoy- 
ment of the performer himself who actually takes the place of the tist- 
ener in the music classroom and who derives values beyond those 
available to any listener. Based on the contention that music enjoy- 
ment increases to such extent as the listener is able to participate 
in its performance, the setting of goals takes on a somewhat more 
complex appearance for the teacher or director of a musical group 
who, at the same time as he guides the performance at the artistic 
level, looks to the performance problems standing in the way of such 
artistry as will serve the expressive needs of the performers themselves. 

In the third place, the teacher of music finds that the cost of private 
individualized instruction for each pupil is almost prohibitive. He must 
devise methods and techniques which will make individual achieve- 
ment possible through group activities. The problems inherent in the 
class methods of teaching are greatly complicated by the widely differ- 
ent instrumental techniques employed on a variety of woodwind, 
brass, string, and percussion intruments, and by boys and girls of many 
different ages, in some cases encompassing as many as six grades within 
the single band or orchestra group. Means must be obtained for resolv- 
ing the differences among the various instruments, ages, and ability 
levels of children in order to make group disciplines effective and 
accomplishment possible. Here again, tradition furnishes the barest of 
precedence for such a task. 

In the fourth place, the music teacher of the present day finds it 
necessary to maintain a high level of interest on the part of the mem- 
bers of his groups, since in most schools membership in these organiza- 
tions is on an elective basis. Even though the nature of music is such 
that it has great intrinsic appeal to most students, there exists a distinct 
challenge to the teacher that he provide his students with a deep sat- 
isfaction of achievement. He finds himself called upon to make use of 
competitive devices as well as extrinsic incentives and rewards of 
various kinds. The teacher may even find himself under somewhat the 
same type of pressure as the athletic coach inasmuch as the results of 
his work are often on display at public appearances. 
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Finally, the reatively short history of the comprehensive music ed- 
ucation program found in many schocis has extended at most over a 
period of only a tew decades. Up to the beginning of the class in- 
struction movement in instrumental music prior to the first World 
War, instrumental music participation was largely restricted to those 
who had learned to play outside of school, with only a tew privileged 
children able to procure private instruction. 


The Research Approach to Music Learning Problems 


Graduate students in music education approach their course work 
and projects with few doubts as to their need for a study of the actual 
teaching problems with which they have been confronted. It appears 
that the teaching of music is particularly enlivening in view of the 
rather closely knit fabric of tradition and history which leaves so much 
to the imagination of the young teacher. 

Challenged by his basic need for definitive answers to perplexing 
questions, the young teacher encounters a particularly powertul at- 
traction in discovering the numerous fields ot knowledge available for 
his inquiry. He finds, tor example, that the action of the physical and 
mechanical forces of music are well classified with the fields of Musical 
Acoustics and Physical Sciences, along with unusual and intriguing 
relationships to Mathematics. He finds that the heritage of music as an 
art has been often considered by Musicological Aestheticians whose 
studies provide guidelines for the creation and interpretation of beauty 
in total relationships. It becomes readily apparent that music as a 
language for Communication among peoples opens up an almost 
world-wide consciousness of its inherent semantic values. 

The graduate student finds interest in the fields of psychological 
investigation which relate to problems of exerting influence on grow- 
ing children, with potentials even in the direction of Anatomy, Phys- 
iology, Sociology, and the other Life Sciences. The bodily mechanisms 
by means of which music is sensed and perceived come into focus with 
considerable force when he realizes that Auditory discriminative pro- 
cesses are at the base of the musical performance edifice. 

Facts may be uncovered which have been little understood and 
seldom implied where the therapeutic influences of music are con- 
cerned, within the confines of an only recently emerging field of 
Musical Therapy. Aud the young teacher finds an almost unlimited 
horizon in the broad expanse of engineering technology as related to 
music as the view broadens to include the modern developments in 
the recording and reproduction of sound, in training aids, and with 
such mass communication media as radio and television. 

In terms of broad, almost unlimited dimensions of an horizon of 
such extent, it appears most promising that the teacher of music in 
the public schools has a research opportunity in graduate study as a 
technique with which he may face the challenges of his time. 


The Pitch Problem in Musical Performance 
It might be said that the most prominent of all the problems 
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faced by the teacher of music is related to the production of satis- 
factory pitch, whether instrumental or vocal. This is because pitch 
must be pleasing to both the listener and to the performer himself. 
However it is solved, the problem occurs among a large majority of 
youthful performers since it is only an exceptional few who do not need 
to devote conscious efforts to this aspect of musical performance. That 
the problem of playing or singing in tune is most universally encount- 
ered as a training problem is quite apparent to even the uninitiated 
listener who easily recognizes improper pitch as sour and unpleasant. 
And the performer himself is particularly unhappy when pitch diffi- 
culties are encountered, though neither he nor his teacher may know 
why this is so. Beauty of tonal presentation relies for its barest essential 
upon the appropriate relationship of the pitch of one tone to another. 
Pitch may even be said to be the basic element of the vocabulary of 
musical expression and, as such, to constitute the topic of music dis- 
cussion and debate among music teachers at all levels of experience, 
for it is here that the superior results achieved by our best musical 
organizations are most prominently displayed. 
Pitch Perception 

There appear to be at least two factors facing the music teacher 
in his investigation of the acceptability of pitch performance. One 
factor has to do with the fundamental nature of common musical 
practice by performers over several centuries of western civilization. 
Pitch standards and tuning relationships have varied from one musi- 
cal era to another to the extent that the present-day performer has a 
considerable latitude for choice. A rich and interesting history in 
terms of the various systems which have been employed, as well as the 
manner in which such formulations have influenced the course of 
musical progress, has been well-researched by musicologists and pub- 
lished as a part of the literature within the field of Musical Acoustics. 

The other factor inherent in the pitch problem is actually a group 
of perplexities which might be described under the heading of “per- 
ceptive processes.” It is in terms of the steps of these processes that the 
student learns to conform to the standard pitch patterns demanded by 
his individual experience and heritage. It is according to the dictates 
of such requirements that the student develops the actual muscular 
dexterities which enable him to manipulate the pitch of tones. And it 
is here as well as in listening that rather wide individual differences 
emerge. 

For some students pitch seems hardly a problem at all, while 
others may require great patience in achieving barely passable results. 
The reasons for such widely differing abilities among students may be 
due, at least in part, to the fact that there has been such a small 
minimum of analytical study as to provide no clear guidelines for de- 
velopmental action in this regard. It may be for this reason that par- 
ticular concern has been shown by many graduate students in Music 
Education for the pitch perception problem. Specific questions as to 
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the nature of the perceptive processes are of particular importance 
because acceptable pitch is so basic a musical requirement. 

Because of the importance of this problem to the young teacher 
in particular, it has seemed proper to select some of the research 
studies that have attacked this problem and to illustrate the approach 
to an important learning problem in an attempt to show how the un- 
derstanding of one of our most fundamental questions in music edu- 
cation helps to clarify the job analysis for which the music teacher 
wishes to accept responsibility. 

Though it has been well established* that the ability to hear small 
differences in pitch can be improved with training, it has not been at 
all clear what factors are most important in bringing this about. If the 
teacher of music accepts the dictum of the past that pitch sensitivity 
is a matter of native endowment or “talent,” he finds his efforts must 
be restricted to the few who appear to be ideally suited to musical en- 
deavor. By a highly selective admission policy for his groups, he may 
be able to effectively avoid the problem almost entirely. If, on the 
other hand, he wishes to bring the satisfactions of music participation 
to larger numbers of students—and for this, of course, he is hired— 
he must attempt to determine the nature of the pitch problem, to state 
it clearly in terms of its component factors, and to devise means for 
bringing about the desired development within the day-by-day frame- 
work of group procedures. 

The clarification of the problem faced by students who have 
difficulties with pitch has been somewhat furthered by Worden? in a 
study of the relationships between the two ears as they contribute to 
pitch identification, making use of a iarge body of pertinent audio- 
logical information which, though it has long been available to the 
teacher of music, has hitherto been neglected. 

Similarly, with regard to the processes of auditory discrimination, 
Rosene’s*® study has illuminated an important factor which shows itself 
as an element of confusion in the pitch picture. He has shown that 
the pitch of a tone is not independent of its timbre or quality of tone. 


A third approach toward the pitch improvement problem is 
represented by the .1izzamiglio study* (see pp. 12-16), which em- 
phasizes the earliest lines along which the pitch training program 
might possibly be undertaken. He has presented evidence in favor 
of providing tonal standards for the specifics of pitch through the 
ear itself, suggesting that, when means are found for getting the 
student of clarinet to listen for pitch as produced accurately for him 


1 Ruth F. Wyatt, “Improvability of Pitch Discrimination,” Summary, Doc- 
toral Dissertations, Northwestern University, 1942, IX, 339. 

2 Orian Worden, Jr., “An Experimental Study of Binaural and Monaural 
Pitch Discrimination,” Masters Thesis, Illinois State Normal University, 1953. 

3 Paul E. Rosene, “Pitch Perception as Affected by Tone Quality,” Masters 
Thesis, Illinois State Normal University, 1956. 

4 Albert T. Pizzamiglio, “Improvement of Pitch Performance with Recorded 
Tonal Models,” Masters Thesis, Illinois State Normal University, 1958. 
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to hear (in this case through tape recording prepared by the teacher), 
he is able to make more progress than when he has no such guide 
or model to follow. 


Pitch Discrimination 


In order for a child who is in the process of singing or playing a 
musical instrument to percieve and to judge the pitch of a tone, to 
determine whether it is too high or too low, he must make a judgment 
in terms of what he is capable of hearing. He then makes satisiactory 
changes of musculature or breath as will correct the pitch as he hears 
it. Any subsequent adjustment which is made must also be judged as 
to its effectiveness by listening to the continuing sound in terms of 
its pitch. Thus the process continues actively as tone follows tone and 
the decisions are made in a continuous process of aural “monitoring.” 
The importance of the sense of hearing to the effectiveness of this 
process thus comes into focus as the chief mediating agency for pitch 
control. This is io say that the pitch acceptability level of the per- 
formance will certainly not exceed the accuracy of the performer’s 
sense of pitch, and that the pitches produced will be no more accurate 
than the performer’s ability to discriminate them as they are being 
played or sung. For this reason the various discriminative functions of 
the performer depend for their accuracy and, indeed, for their very 
character upon the adequate functioning of the ears and the hearing 
process. 

Assuming that difficulties in hearing pitch accurately were cue 
either to careless listening habits or to an actual hearing defect on the 
part of the performer, Worden’ inquired as to the function of the 
pitch sense among those possessing a high order of measured pitch 
acuity. Selecting ccllege-age subjects with four or more ycars of in- 
strumental music experience and a measured pitch score on the Sea- 
shore Test of ninetieth percentile or higher, he called for the tuning of 
a variable pure tone to the interval of a perfect fifth above a constant 
complex tone. It was expected that the subjects would arrive at a 
comparatively stable level of accuracy in the execution of this task 
within the limits of a series of ten daily training sessions. At each 
session, the subject was asked to adjust a variable oscillator-tone as 
heard in one earphone of a binaural headset so that its pitch appeared 
to be at the distance of a perfect fifth with relation to the constant 
tone heard in the other earphone—‘sol” of the musical scale was to be 
tuned above the constant “do” heard in the other ear. By means of a 
keyed switching arrangement it was possible for the experimenter to 
produce several combinations of tones for each ear separately and in 
combination: (1) both tones heard in both ears simultaneously, (2) 
both tones heard in the left ear only, and (3) both tones heard in the 
right ear only. Each combination yielded data for ecch of the three 


5 Worden, of. cit. 
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frequency regions selected for study (low—131 cycles per second; 
medium—282 c.p.c.; and high—523 c.p.c.). 


From the data obtained, tables were made showing the individual 
day-to-day accuracy of the judgment processes, both binaural and mon- 
aural; the range within which individual judgments deviated from the 
perfect fifth: the statistical mean, standard deviation, and standard error 
of the means for each subject over the ten-day period at each of the 
three frequency regions used. 

These were compared with scores obtained from the Seashore Pitch 
Test. Retests of certain subjects were made from time to time for check- 
ing purposes. 

The tabulations of the data showed fluctuations of both the binaural 
and the monaural judgments, indicating that the perfect fifth may vary 
in frequency within large limits and still maintain its identity as a per- 
fect fifth. Binaural judgments differed from monaural judgments in an 
apparently unrelated manner. In many cases both ears were more ac- 
curate than either ear alone, while in other instances the opposite was 
true. The size of the standard deviations of the various distributions 
indicated that most cases of day-to-day changes in judgment were 
sizeable and more or less unpredictable. 


An examination of the range of the day-to-day pitch judgments 
at the low, medium, and high pitch levels shows that the acuity level 
varied extensively over even a limited hearing range. Subject A, who 
was able to produce the result closest to that called for, showed a 
consistently wide difference in the action of the two ears, the left 
ear channel accuracy compared with the righ* yielded the following 
ratios: 37/84 (low), 18/80 (medium) and 19/80 (high). Yet when 
using both ears simultaneously, the judgment at the low frequency 
was better than that achieved through either ear alone. 


Six subject out of the nine showed better performance conditions 
for at least one frequency level for both ears togther than for either 
ear taken separately. In fact, subiect H producd a range of less than 
half the deviations at the high frequency as at other levels. Even 
more pronounced results were achieved by subiect B at the same high 
frequency. (It is to be noted that the term “high” does not apply to 
the present-day use of “high frequency” but denotes the frequencies 
near the upper notes of the treble staff.) 


On the other hand, eight-ninths of the subjects showed more ac- 
curacy in one ear than in both together. In the cases of six subjects, 
the accuracy of each ear taken singly was greater than for binaurally- 
sensed stimuli. 


An immediate retest check of three subjects produced widely dif- 
fering judgments for a given subject, supporting the contention that the 
judgmental process as measured within the limits of this study is in a 
continuous state of fluctuation and giving rise to possible speculation as 








to the adaptive nature of pitch discrimination as it might operate in 
the complex musical situation. 


Educational Implications 


Binaural and monaural discrimination is in a constant state of flux 
from day-to-day and from one frequency region to another. In light of 
this, the task of playing an instrument or singing “in tune” all of the 
time by all members of a musical group is shown to be almost an im- 
possibility. The desirability of adhering to minutely strict pitch standards 
is minimized when this continual flux in pitch sensitivity is considered. 

The understanding of the student’s pitch problems by the teacher 
can be greatly increased if it is recognized that two individuals are likely 
to hear a given pitch relation differently. What may sound to the student 
like a perfect fifth while playing or singing would very well be sharp 
or flat to what the teacher hears. The same problem might be expected 
to exist for other musical intervals. 

If it can be determined by one or another method which of the two 
ears is the more sensitive, changes in seating at rehearsals, to utilize the 
greater sensitivity for pitch of this ear, could clarify intonation problems 
of both the individual and the group as a whole. 

That emotional tensions contribute to inaccuracy in pitch judg- 
ments would be recognized by the teacher as an important possible factor 
in the success of a student’s ability to consistently play or sing in tune. 
Many influences outside of the musical situation might cause inaccuracies 
in the child’s playing of pitches. Intensive drill procedures might some- 
times be defeated in their purpose due to frustration effects and other 
tension-producing responses which would be likely to interfere with the 
emotional expression inherent in the musical situation. 


Though Worden would be the first to admit that he has little more 
than approached the chief question for which he wished to find an 
answer, it will be readily agreed that his study at least gives rise to 
interesting questions as to the stability of the pitch function. From this 
it might be inferred that, since the pitch of complex tones was appar- 
ently assigned in considerable variety during the course of the trial 
sessions, any explanation which could account for such a result would 
need to cope with the neuro-physiological actions which mediate pitch 
judgments within such a situation as he had set up. Instead of at- 
tempting to produce the trying conditions under which such an exam- 
ination would need to be made, Rosene pursued a line of inquiry 
having to do with the nature of the stimulus itself in the hope that at 
least a small amount of confusion would possibly be eliminated—al- 
lowing other investigations the open field of the internal processes 
involved in pitch perception. 


Influence of Timbre on Pitch Judgment 
Rosene’s study attempted to answer the question, “Are pitch con- 
cepts influenced by tone-quality changes?” 
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A jury of thirty-five musicians was asked to make pitch judgments of 
thirty pairs of tones comparing each pair for pitch only. Since the two 
tones in each pair had the same frequency, but different tone qualities, 
responses of a different pitch for the jury indicated that some internal 
aspect of the tones caused them to sound out-of-tune. This internal 
relationship of partials results in distinctive tone-qualities. Three class- 
ifications of tone were used. Pure tones, synthesized into complex; 
complex tones of wind instruments (french horn and cornet); and 
complex electric organ tones. These three groups of tones were présented 
separately with different qualities of a given classification paired toget- 
her. Group A, Group B, and Group C each had ten items. The results of 
the Seashore Timbre Test were used to facilitate the study of jury judg- 
ments. 

Apparently musicians disagree when listening for pitch, a difficulty 
arising in the attempt to separate a pitch judgment from that of tone 
quality. It was discovered that tone quality alterations affected pitch 
perception. 

Another fact was apparent from the interpretation of the data. A 
trend of more responses of “not-in-tune” were made as the test progressed. 
Those individuals highest in the Seashore Test gave more responses of 
“not-in-tune” as the pairs of tones became more complex. From this it 
may be surmised that pitch judgment is progressively more difficult as 
tones become more complex. The internal relationship of partials of the 
three classifications of tones were found to be harmonic for Group A and 
Group B, but tempered for Group C. This was the evident reason for the 
jury’s making more responses of “not-in-tune” when listening to Group 
C. This may mean that tempered tuning causes a disarrangement of the 
pitch of partials which makes pitch perception difficult because temp- 
ered tuning is not based on the precise ratios of the harmonic series. 


In summarizing the results and implications of his study, Rosene has 
this to say: 


This instability of judgment as to what is in tune and what is not 
may mean that tone quality is so much of an internal condition for pitch 
that attempts to measure pitch as a separate attribute of a complex tone 
may not be possible. . .. As the internal components of a tone are organ- 
ized further from the ratios of the harmonic series (i.e., overtones at 
frequencies of one-half, one-third, one-fourth, one-fifth, etc. with respect 
to the fundamental pitch), its complexity increases and that as tones 
become more complex, pitch perception difficulty increases. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF PITCH PERFORMANCE 
WITH RECORDED TONAL MODELS 


ALRERT THEODORE P1zZAMIGLIO* 


It is quite evident in our modern schools that educators are con- 
stantly searching for improved methods of teaching. The educators 
have been using some of these so called methods without. however, 
making a critical analysis of the method. One will find that many 
schools are using new methods and disregarding some of the basic 
methods of teaching. A question that should arise here is why not 
investigate some of the older classic forms of teaching and then make 
modifications, so that they could be used more wisely in our present 
day school. 

There is a definite need for scientific study in all teaching fields 
in order to improve the current methods and procedures being used 
in the classroom. This study undertakes to use an auditory imitation. 
a traditional method of teaching. as a highly functional and practical 
approach to learning in the field of music. 

Music teachers are constantly faced with pitch as an underlving 
obstacle in producing fine soloists and ensembles in our schools. Pitch 
discrimination, as an aspect of hearing, must be developed if a high 
quality of performance is desired. 

Recent studies show much evidence that the ability to discriminate 
pitches is subject to improvement through the use of proper training 
procedures. R. W. Lundin states that 


. - « pitch discrimination, like other musical behavior, is acquired and 
subject to improvement. Since ability to discriminate pitches is included 
in this category of learned responses, it should be subject to change by 
training.? 

This study is concerned with the training effects of a reproduced 
clarinet tonal modei on the improvement of pitch performance. The 
use of recorded :nodels is merely a training device to aid the student 
in more accurate pitch performance. This method is offered as a 
possible solution to those students who have difficulty playing in tune. 


Purpose of the Study 


The purposes of the study were: 

1. A further clarification and extensior. of our knowledge con- 
cerning the improvement of pitch. 

2. The providing of music teachers with a training device for im- 
proving the pitch performance of the weak student. 


* M.S. in Ed. (Music), Illinois State Normal University, 1958. 
1R. W. Lundin, An Objective Psychology of Music (New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1953), p. 25. 
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3. A specific answer to the question, “Is the use of recorded 
models an effective training device in the improvement of 
pitch performance?” 


4. A further understanding and amplification of the following 
theories: 

a. An accurately tuned auditory example will result in a more 
accurate pitch performance than mere notation. 

b. Seemingly unrelated musical factors such as phrasing, bal- 
ance, articulation, and blending actually have a direct rela- 
tionship to the clarity of the pitches which constitute the 
basic content materials. 

c. A training guide will produce a continuous carry-over to 
pitch performance, not only as it relates to the fundamental 
pitches, but to the frequency relationships among the over- 
tones, as inherent in the concept of tone quality. 

d. As a student improves the clarity of his pitch by perform- 
ance, it is possible that his attitudes, interest, and even social 
adjustments to the musical group become more positive. 


Conditions of the Study 


The study was limited to two groups of clarinetists (selected 
from grades seven to eleven) each using the same instrument, mouth- 
piece, and reed, and playing original, non-rhythmic interval studies. 
Headsets were used by all participants. 


Procedure and Data 

The experimental group method used in the study was applied in 
the traditional manner, the experimental variable under investigation, 
which consisted of a clarinet tonal model prepared in strict temered 
tuning, to be used as a training guide, being applied to one of the two 
equated groups, with the second as the control group. 

The principal control for this study consisted in the :areful equa- 
tion of the experimental and control groups. Any factor that might 
influence a student’s pitch performance was represented as equally as 
possible in both. 

Careful attention was given to specific pitch-influencing factors 
as possible sources of variability. The control of variability was in three 
categories and were as follows: 

1. The pitch limits and sensitivity of the performer in terms of 

the performer’s ability to hear pitch and his over-all sensitivity. 

2. The musical background of the performer in reference to the 

influence of experience on pitch awareness. 

3. The attitude and motivation of the performer as they tend to 

accelerate or retard pitch improvement. 


The two groups performed ten pitch interval lessons. The exper- 
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imental group used recorded clarinet tonal models of the lesson, which 
had been carefully tuned to the tempered system as a training guide in 
producing the pitch intervals, while the control group was not assisted. 

The pitch interval lessons used in the study were organized by 
means of “systematic randomization.” This means of organization 
removed intervals from any particular musical meaning and resulted in 
the individual member of both groups performing, within a period of 
ten days, fifty ascending and fifty descending interval samples for each 
of seven specific interval types used in the lessons. ‘These ranged from 
the major second through the perfect octave. 

The daily lesson consisted of seven parts, each part being re- 
corded on tape after the individual student had rehearsed it. The first 
and last intervals for each part of the lesson were measured in terms 
of “cents deviation from tempered tuning,” resulting in seventy specific 
interval measurements for each member of both groups. 


Interpretation of the Results 


1. The pitch progress of the experimental group over that of the 
control, measured in cents-deviation from tempered tuning, was 
evidenced to the extent of approximately two to one as shown in 


Figure 1 (page 15). 


2. The overall pitch performance and sensitivity to musica: 
factors other than pitch as well as attitudes, interest, and social adjust- 
ment to musical groups were both estimated and measured to be more 
clearly defined, subsequent to the training period, for the expreimental 
than for the control subjects as indicated in Figure 2 (page 16). 


3. Measurements made in the laboratory show that frequency 
relationships among the overtones produced by respective individuals 
were less at variance with the True Harmonic Series of the experi- 
mental subjects than for control subjects. 


4. Six of the students used in the original study were checked 
approximately ten months later and it was found that the training 
guide seems to produce a continuous carry-over to pitch performance 


see Figure 3 (page 16). 
The following generalizations might be made on a tentative basis: 


1. Clarity and not the purity of the tone makes for accurate 
pitch. 

2. Chance trial and error appear to be a less effective method 
for pitch learning than an authoritative model of clearly de- 


fined pitch. 











. The “rote approach” or auditory imitation for pitch perform- 


ance appears to have definite justification in our teaching 
program. 


Recommendations for Further Study 





1. A study of pitch interval difficulties involving the various types 
of tuning systems should be made. 

2. Possible relationships should be shown between tone quality 
and precision of intervals performed. 

3. A harmonic analysis of the recorded tonal models used in this 
study might be made to determine strengths of partials and the 
possible influences on interval judgments as found. 

4. A study similar to this should be made using musical instru- 
ments other than the clarinet. 

DEVIATION IN PITCH 
---- Control Group —-——-- Experimental Group 
15 
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Figure 1. Pitch progress of two groups expressed in deviation from 


tempered tuning. 
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Figure 2. Comparison of the groups with regard to non-pitch musical 
factors. 














TRIALS TRIALS 
A B C A B Cc 
Subject Mc 3 05. § 2 1 1 Subject W 
Subject F 0 05 1 9 0.5 10 Subject C 
Subject R 2 1 1 4 2 3 Subject Ma 
Total 5 2 10 15 33 Total 
Experimental Group: 17 Control Group: 32.5 


Figure 3. Pitch deviation of overtones for the groups ten months later. 
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GRADUATE STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


Mrrorp C. Jocuums* 


Since the graduate program in English at Illinois State Normal 
University is designed to meet a number of needs, a candidate for 
the master’s degree may concentrate in one of the following areas: 
(1) Literature of England and America, including courses in philology 
and criticism, European literature, and world literature; (2) Children’s 
Literature; and (3) Professional Studies in English. The first of these 
areas is designed for those who wish to emphasize the academic and 
traditional aspects of English and to prepare for further study in Eng- 
lish, perhaps for college teaching or for the doctorate. The second and 
third of these areas are not primarily designed to lead beyond the 
master’s degree and are intended for those who wish to improve their 
work on the elementary and secondary levels. 

A number of general requirements apply to all three areas. Among 
the general requirements is one by which the candidate demonstrates 
his ability to carry on research and present the results of the research 
in the form of a monograph. In order to fulfill this requirement the 
student may write a thesis carrying three-semester-hours credit or pre- 
sent two or more creditable papers, not carrying credit, in lieu of a 
thesis. The papers used in the latter option are normally amplifica- 
tions and revisions of studies prepared as a part of the requirements 
in regular graduate courses. 

In its original form the study which follows was one of two papers 
presented by Mr. William Charles Walker in lieu of thesis. Two copies 
of the original paper are deposited in Milner Library of Illinois State 
Normal University. 


ANALYSES AND INTERPRETATIONS OF MILTON’S 
‘L’ALLEGRO’ AND ‘TL PENSEROSO’ 


WriiuraM CHar_tes WALKER** 


Among the minor poems of John Milton, those that remain fore- 
most in the minds of the majority are “L’Allego” and “Tl Penseroso.” 
In fact, noted authorities and editors consider these poems as heralds 
of the later poetic works not only because of their foreshadowing of 
the power of expression but also because of their organic union of 
form and content. The consensus is that here are examples of true 
poetic beauty. 

The titles of both are taken from musical terminology: allegro 
means lively and brisk, and penseroso means thoughtful or somber. 


* Professor of English, Illinois State Normal University. 
** M.S. in Ed. (English), Illinois State Normal University, 1959. 
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Along with these meanings, Milton seemingly employs much of the 
well-known Renaissance allegorical imagery in these subjects. The 
form also imitates the accepted procedure of his time, for both begin 
with the exorcism of the opposing temperament. The initial invoca- 
tion to the spirit indicated by the title follows. An elaboration of 
several pictures forms the body of each work. Then to culminate the 
effects, Milton closes with a final invitation to the respective spirits to 
reside with him forever. 


There are many controversial factors about the poems. The 
many interpretations that have been presented since the first appear- 
ance of the poems in print in 1645 now form quite a collection of 
antitheses. Only recent critics have analyzed the works meticulously. 
And it was only in this century that the composition date was estab- 
lished with any degree of validity. 

There seems now to be a universal acceptance of Mr. Tillvard’s 
theory on the place and composition dates of the poems. Tillyard 
assumes “that Milton had an academic audience in mind when he 
wrote ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Tl Penseroro.’”? On the basis of that assump- 
tion he rejects the attributing of the poems to the Horton Period 
(1652-38), as previous critics had inevitably done, and assigns them 
to the summer of 1631. This estimate seems to be generally acceptable 
to modern critics.” Tillyard also maintains that the poems were not 
written for the uneducated masses: the numerous references to Ovid 
as well as the humor in the prelude of “L’Allecro” would be ap- 
preciated only by those who were very familiar with mythology.® 

The major work that seems to have influenced Milton was Robert 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. From “the poem prefixed to 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, a book which is in the list of 
Milton’s readings . . . , Milton took the ideas which became the open- 
ing lines of ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Tl Penseroso.’”* This poem offers a con- 
trast between two types of melancholy. the mild and the profound. 
Mr. Moody suggests that for the “L’Allegro” Milton merely sub- 
stitutes a gay mood for the deeper type of melancholy: “Milton has 
lifted [Burton’s] contrast to the other side of the scale, placing over 
against the sweetness of contemplation the sweetness of frank and 
open mirth and delight in the outward aspects of things.”® 


Another probable source for the ideas underlying the poems is 
suggested by Mr. Moody. He claims that a further stimulus was pro- 


1F. M. W. Tillyard. The Miltonic Setting (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1938). p. 24. 

27. H. Hanford, A Milton Handbook (New York: F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1947), p. 149. and also Merritt Y. Huches. Paradise Regained and The 
Minor Poems and Samson Agonistes (New York: The Odyssey Press, 1937). 
PP. XXvii-xxviii. 

8 Tillyard. op. cit., p. 22. 
4W. V. Moody (ed.). Complete Poetical Works of John Milton (Cam- 
, 2S. 


bridge. Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1899), p 
5 Ibid. 
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vided in Beaumont and Fletcher’s piay, Nice Valour. A song trom 
that play could have been popular about that time. Some of the lines 
seem to foreshadow the work of Milton: 


Hence, all you vain delights 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly! 


Wecome, folded arms and fixed eyes, 


Nothing’s so dainty-sweet as lovely 
Melancholy.® 


And lastly, one must take into account the words of Milton him- 
self as he stated them in the First Academic Exercise: 


Whether Day is more excellent than Night, Gentlemen, is no ordinary 
topic for discussion. Its meticulous and minute examination is the task 
assigned to me as my part in the business of this morning,—though the 
subject seems to suit a poetical performance better than it does an ora- 
torical competition.” 


Professor Tillyard believes that these poems grew out of this oratorical 
argument: 


It [First Academic Exercise} begins with an elaborate inquiry into the 
mythical genealogy of Night and Day; goes on to describe the dawning 
of day and the glory of the sun; and ends by praising day and abusing 
night. . . . The poems both begin with mythical genealogies of Mirth 
and Melancholy respectively. . . . The mythology finished, “L’Allegro” 
like the Prolusion goes on to describe the day-break, and in such similar 
terms as to leave no doubt that here the Prolusion is its origin.® 


The Renaissance conceptions of the spirits of Mirth and Melan- 
choly may be pertinent to the two poems under consideration. These 
spirits are abstract personifications taken from classical traditions and 
enriched by many Renaissance writers, including Marsilio Ficino in 
the fifteenth century, with whom Milton was reportedly familiar.® 
Within this framework the melancholic man lives under the guidance 
of Saturn who directs him in secret contemplation of higher knowl- 
edge and in frequent insight into the future. The spirit of Mirth 
connotes a figure who guides man into various pleasures of the gay, 
jovial, active type. Both spirits allow the man to act with complete 
freedom from restraining compulsions and sorrows. This whole body 


6 Tbid., p. 24. 

7 Merritt Y. Hughes (ed.), John Milton Complete Poems and Major 
Prose (New York: The Odyssey Press, 1957), p. 596. 

8 Tillyard, op. cit., p. 15. 

®Rosemond Tuve, Images and Themes in Five Poems by John Milton 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1957), p. 17. 
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of mythological abstractions formed an integral part of the college 
training at Milton’s time. 


These sources and influences indicate something of the literary 
milieu which was Milton’s during his college career. Needless to say 
there are several topical allusions which echo other writers ranging 
from Homer to Shakespeare and Spencer.’® However, the creative 
genius, which is so marked in the poems, lies purely in the mind of 
John Milton. 


The symmetry that exists in the two poems prompts many critics 
to call them companion pieces. This likeness lies in the parallel de- 
velopment or external structure of the works. Both begin with a 
banishment of the opposing spirit. In “L’Allegro” the beginning lines 
are devoted to telling the spirit of Melancholy, or the contemplative 
mood, to be gone. “I] Penseroso” begins by banishing its antithetical 
mood, the joyful spirit of Mirth. Both of these preludes contain ten 
lines. 


Following the preludes, each poem proceeds with an invocation 
to its respective spirit. Mirth, with her attendant spirits, Jest, Jollity, 
Laughter, and Liberty, is summoned in lines 11 to 40 of the first 
poem. In “Il Penseroso” Milton uses lines 11 to 58 to entreat the 
spirit of contemplation and her friends, Peace, Quiet, Leisure, and 
others. 


Beginning with line 41 in “L’Allegro” Milton presents a series of 
experiences replete with gay, jovial, and light pleasures. He draws a 
whole series of pictures to illuminate this mood, starting with a dawn 
in the country, mentioning a noon repast in the cottages, transferring 
to the city for parties and theatrical interludes, and eventually termi- 
nating in a night scene full of voluptuous music and lyrics. 


Lines 59 to 174 in “Tl Penseroso” present the counterpart, the 
peaceful, somber pleasures. Here Milton begins with early evening 
when the curfew is tolling and the pecple are indulging in peaceful 
fire-side relaxations. Another series of pictures follows, all dominated 
by the melancholic mood. The devotee of Melancholy enioys star- 
gazing, reads during the midnight hours, sleeps in the shade of an 
arbor during the morning, and listens to somber music and studies 
in a dark cell in the afternoon. 


For the culmination of both poems, the last two lines are final 
and lasting invitations for the respective spirits to predominate in the 
personality of a man. “L’Allegro” states: 


These delights if thow canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


10G. W. Whiting, Milton’s Literary Milieu (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1939), p. 136. 
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RECORD ATTENDANCE AT ADMINISTRATORS ROUND-UP 


Over 600 persons attending the 28th annual Administrators’ 
Round-Up at Illinois State Normal University on Saturday, December 
3, heard Dr. Willard E. Goslin, Chairman of the Division of Educa- 
tional Administration and Community Development at the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, speak on the need for a revaluation of 
educational ideals. Dr. James D. Logsden, Superintendent of Thornton 
Township High School and Junior College and President-Elect of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, spoke at the 
morning session on “The Kind of Training That Is Needed for School 
Administrators.” 

The texts of these two addresses, as well as a summary of the 
fifteen discussion sections, will be published in the February, 1961, 
number of Teacher Education. 


BUILDING EACH COMPLETE LIFE THROUGH 
READING SKILLS 


“The evidence indicates that the present generation of children 
is superior in the three r’s to their parents and grandparents. They 
read more books and they read them faster and with better under- 
standing.” 

This encouraging comment was made by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director of the Betts International Reading Conference, to be held 
at National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois, August 7-11, 
1960. This Reading Conference, conducted each year at various places 
throughout the United States, will be the climax of the75th Anniver- 
sary Year at National College of Education. “Building Each Complete 
Life through Reading Skills” will be the theme of the Conference 
in 1961. 

Dr. Betts said, “At this conference, we will consider every reading 
problem from that of the bright boy who, for some reason cannot 
read, to the youngster whose reading difficulties lie in the field of 
abnormal psychology. Physical and emotional disabilities, often un- 
recognized, are a prime cause for many tens of thousands of youngsters 
in the United States being unable to learn to read properly. 

A portion of an address delivered by Dr. Betts at the Annual 
Conference on Reading, University of Delaware, 1960, is reprinted 
from Optometric Weekly, Vol. 51, No. 36 (Sept. 8, 1960) : 


TYPES OF READING MEASURES 


Only a few short decades ago there was no need to discuss tests 
and measurements because schools were geared to the treat-them-all- 
alike policy. Early in the history of American reading instruction, for 








example, the child was taken into a first reader on the assumption 
that he could read. Later, a primer was added and, finally, in the 
1920’s, pre-primers were introduced. Every child was expected to 
“learn” one book before going to the next. In short, differences in 
learning abilities among individuals were not recognized—except by 
the priming or pre-priming of all children for the first reader. 


Capacity for Achievement: Some index to the capacity for 
learning is needed (1) to interpret measures of achievement, (2) to 
estimate readiness for reading, and (3) to estimate attainments in 
terms of expectancy of achievement. For this purpose, two general 
types of measures are used: (1) group and individual tests of intelli- 
gence and (2) hearing comprehension tests. 

Group tests, especially of verbal intelligence, tend to penalize 
low achievers in reading. For example, the intelligence of one fourteen- 
year-old non-reader (a boy) was 68 on a group test and 142 on an 
‘ndividual test. While this is a dramatic illustration, it does serve to 
call attention to the dangers of using group tests and of encouraging 
pseudo-psychologists to interpret them. 


Tactics: Administrators and supervisors are concerned with the 
overall planning to achieve the major goals of instruction—that is, 
with strategy. In this planning, they take into consideration not only 
ways to provide equal learning opportunities for all pupils, but also 
ways for helping each teacher raise his or her level of professional 
competence. In other words, they recognize a wide range of teacher 
competency by differentiating supervision. 

In the classroom, the teacher uses tests and other measures tc 
serve two purposes: (1) to identify the pupil’s level of achievement 
and his specific needs, and (2) to motivate the pupil by making him 
aware of both his progress and his needs. 

When standardized tests are administered, for example, effective 
strategy will provide for the immediate scoring of the tests and their 
return to the classroom teacher. In turn, effective tactics are used 
when the teacher analyzes the tests with his or her pupils to identify 
areas of improvement and learning needs. 

In some school systems, however, the strategy defeats one of the 
major purposes of evaluation. In order to reduce filing space, for 
example, the first page ef the test is torn off and the pupil’s responses 
discarded. Common sense, of course, would dictate throwing away the 
first page and keeping the pupil’s responses—if a part of the test 
booklet must be eliminated. 


Tactical Information: In order to plan her tactics for the im- 
provement of reading abilities, the teacher obtains five types of in- 
formation: 


1. What is the independent reading level of the pupil? This infor- 
mation is used for guiding individual reading-study activities in 








science, geography, history, arithmetic and other curriculum 
areas. 

2. What is each pupil’s teaching, or instructional reading level? 
This information is needed for guiding group reading activities, 
for example, current events reading and the directed reading- 
study of basic textbooks. 


3. How mature is each pupil in those interests which motivate 
him to read? This information is used to identify areas of 
interests to be developed. 

4. Does each pupil make automatic use of phonic and other 
word-learning skills as his general level of achievement? This 
information is used as a basis for organizing small groups on 
a temporary basis to learn how to identify specific constant 
blends, vowel situations, syllables, inflectional endings, suffixes, 
prefixes and other phonic skills. It is used also as a guide to 
skill development in directed reading-study activities 


wo 


Has each pupil learned how to think in a reading situation? 
Long ago McGuffey emphasized that one should “read not only 
to learn but to think,’ but recent evidence clearly indicates the 
crucial need for more emphasis on this facet of reading in- 
struction. Information on the pupil’s thinking abilities include 
an inventory of concepts of time, space, quatity, etc.; abilities 
to state and hold clearly in mind the purpose of reading: of 
ability to evaluate relevance of ideas in relation to purpose 
and to draw conclusions: of ability to classify and index ideas 
in order to understand levels of abstraction and to apply these 
learnings to outlining and other means of organizing ideas: of 
the ability to use language to deal effectively with ideas, as in 
the interpretation of definite and indefinite terms, identifica- 
tion of signals and so on. All other facets of reading instruction 
are a means to an end and that end is comprehension or 
understanding. A direct means to that end is a process called 
thinking. 


Levels of Achievement. Someone has said that there are no hard 
and fast rules in teaching reading—only hard ones. One of these rules 
is to begin where the child is. For ex: umple, the lone division of numbers 
is very easily learned when the pupil i is competent in multiplying and 
subtracting whole numbers. Estimating the number of square feet in 
a room is a relatively simple task when the pupil can both visualize 
and “feel” one foot of measurement. 

Likewise, mastering a third-reader textbook is doing what comes 
naturally when the pupil has achieved maturity in interests, in the 
automatic use of phonic skills, and in thinking abilities required at the 
second-reader level. Applying phonic skills to words of more than one 
syllable is done in a state of relaxed alertness when the pupil can 
identify the sounds of phonograms and blend them into meaningful 
words. Attempts to teach the pupil a complex of skills before he has 





learned the elements is about as fruitful as trying to sneak daylight 
past a rooster or a Mexican burro. 

It is clear, therefore, that classroom teachers need an instrument 
or a technique for estimating levels of achievemnt. 


Range of Achievement. First graders differ one from another not 
only in readiness for reading but also in the rates at which they learn 
reading skills. At the end of the school years, for example, a few chil- 
dren enjoy reading at the third-reader level while one or more pupils 
may not be ready for systematic reading instruction. When the pupils 
leave the third grade, they may range in achievement from the pre- 
primer through the seventh-reader level. As they continue through 
school, this range is increased. In fact, as reading instruction becomes 
more and more effective this range is increased. 


Signs of Difficulty. While master teachers emphasize desirable 
behavior in reading-study activities, they are also alert to signs of 
difficulty. 

1. Avoidance of reading; dislike for reading. 

2. Tension reflected in a high-pitched voice in oral re-reading, 
frowning, scowling, grimacing, twitching (tics) of the eyelids 
or face, sweating hands, tense arm and face muscles, jerky 
movements, squirming, sighing, grasping a pencil awkwardly 
or too tightly. 

Lack of rhythm in oral re-reading, or word-by-word reading. 
. Tendency to transpose words or letters in reading and writing. 

Lip movement, whispering, or muttering during silent reading. 

Finger or thumb pointing to each line or word. 

Low comprehension, or the inability to think about what the 

author says; a tendency to parrot only what the author says. 


Signs of Success. Highly competent teachers accent the positive 
by noting the desirable behavior of their pupils in all reading and 
reading-study activities: 


1. Interest in stories, textbooks, encyclopedias, atlases, diction- 
aries and a variety of other materials. 
Desire to share reading interests with the group. 

. Ability to vary the rate of silent reading with the purpose— 
to skim, to read rapidly, to read critically. 

Ability to read materials at their highest levels of hearing 
comprehension. 

. Skill in the automatic application of phonic skills to the syl- 
lables of words, leaving their minds free to think about what 
they are reading. 

Ability to re-read orally in a conversational tone and to look 
ocassionally at the audience. 

Ability to make generalizations and to understand concepts. 
Ability to be relaxed during silent and/or oral re-reading. 

















The speaker in “Tl Penseroso” says: 


These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will chcose to live. 


Aside from the fact that both poems maintain a similar external 
structure throughout, there is also something like a balance of time 
elements in the works. The first poem begins with a dawn scene and 
gradually passes through the day into typical late-evening activities. 
In the second poem, a picture of early evening starts the progression 
which terminates in a late-afternoon scene. It seems that both poems 
lead the reader through a complete twenty-four hour period of time. 
There are, however, some discrepancies in the poems that make this 
theory doubtful. 

Another likeness lies in the metrical natterns. Milton placed the 
poems in iambic tetrameter. But, to avoid monotony. he frequently 
introduced. especially in “Tl Penseroso,” lines which have only seven 
syllables. These are never arbitrarily. placed. Milton, with poetic 
genius, gives the poems dignity and elevation, as well as variety, bv 
this subtle variation of the rhythm. The onening ten lines of both poems 
have identical rhyme schemes. “T’Alleoro” and “Tl Penseroso” main- 
tain the following pattern: A-B-B-A-C-D-D-E-E-C. Obviously. Milton 
does not have identical sounds in these introductions, for then he 
would have lost the organic union of the sound and the sense.”? After 
the opening lines, both poems conclude with rhyming couplets. 

The similarities do not exist only in the form of the norms. There 
is also a parallel in the contrasting tones of the material. The swift- 
flowing arrangement in the first poem is paralleled by the antithetical, 
somber, and slow-moving verse in the second. In both poems these 
tonal elements predominate after the introductory remarks. Accord- 
ingly, in “L’Allegro,” the many short vowels and the lack of long 
words produce an overall speed and lightness: 


Come, and trip it as ye go 

On the light fantastic toe 

And in thy right hand lead with thee, 

The Mountain Nymph, sweet liberty. . . . 
(lines 33-36) 


“Tl Penseroso,” on the other hand, is slow in movement and rather sad 
because of Milton’s use of polysyllabic words and Jong vowels: 
While Cynthia checks her Dragon yoke, 
Gently o’re th’ accustom’d ozk; 
Sweet Bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy! 


(lines 59-62) 


11§. Ernest Sprott, Milton’s Art of Prosody (Oxford, England: Basil 
Blackwell, 1953), pp. 16-22. 

Michael F. Maloney, “The Prosody of Milton’s Epitaph, L’Allegro and II 
Penseroso,” Modern Language Notes, LXXIII (March, 1957), 174. 
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A further contextual balance proceeds through each poem. 
“L’Allegro” has a rich profusion of bright images that depict a kind 
of freshness and underlying joy which, coupled with the allegorical 
allusions, form the series of pleasures that could be experienced under 
Mirth’s patronage. Although it might be natural to assume that the 
“I] Penseroso” would excel in darkness and a complete exclusion of 
pleasure, Milton, in keeping with the character cf the contemplative, 
employs shaded images, those which deal with softened I'ehts and the 
passive forms of enjoyment. The contrast is also sustained by picturing 
mental activity in opposition to vigorous physical entertainment. 


The beginning of the pleasurable experiences in “L’Allegro” pic- 
tures an early morning scene with the lark and the cock presenting 
their songs to expel all remnants of the darkness. In “Tl Penseroso” the 
nightingale giving her evening song, the curfew tolling the hour, and 
the man watching for the moon form the calm and subdued opening 
images. 


After the tone of both poems is thus established, the “T Alleero” 
proceeds into the daytime activities. Milton shows farmers, milkmaids 
and shepherds about to begin their morning chores. The author en- 
hances these images of morning by giving pictures of how the sun 
affects various types of tonography. To thece airy images Milton 
joins a picture replete with gaiety. A mid-dav meal is denicted as 
being a gay celebration among the peasant folk. Counterbalancine 
the mirthful day-time pleasures, Miltor pictures in “Tl Penseroso” the 
subdued joys of tranquil entertainment. One retires, 


To arched walks of twilight croves. 
And shadows brown, that Silvan loves. 


and indulges in the inactivity of dav dreaming and sleepine. The 
whole day is spent walking in a cool cell, listening to music, and 
dreaming. 


Even the night-time images furnish the reader with a pleasant 
antithesis. For the rustics. the spirit of mirth extends her eraces in the 
early evening through the happiness gained from “Spicy nut-hrown 
ale” and tales from mythology about the effervescent fairies. Anal- 
ogous joy is received in the cities from comedies at the theatre 
parties and masques, and a genuine revelry which brine the effect of 
the whole poem to a tremendous culmination. On the other hand. the 
spirit of Melancholy in “Il Penseroso” eraces her devotees with 
pleasures received from star-gazing, reading a book, and viewing 2 
tragedy at the theatre. The night is spent in a quiet, leisurely vein 
full of passive pleasures and profound contemplation, which provide 
a similar climactic termination. 


In addition to the above collocation. there are two minor narallels 
which have been noted by several authors and which have some im 


portance. The mob scene in “L’Allegro,’—‘“throngs of Knichts and 
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Barons bold”—can be juxtaposed to the crowded picture in “Il 
Penseroso” : 


... great Bards beside 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of Tourneys and of Trophies hung, 

Of Forests, and inchantments drear. .. . 
(lines 116-9) 


Also there are several paired images of towers in the works. The first 
poem has a lark singing from a tower, and the speaker’s eyes seeing 


. . . Towers and Battlements.. . 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees. . . . 
(lines 77-8) 


In the second poem Milton tells of a student studying in a tower, 


Or let my lamp at midnight hour, 
Be seen in some high lonely Tow’r. 
(lines 85-6) 
There is another reference to towers in “L’Allegro” which proves con- 
clusively the parallelism. In line 117, there is a picture of “Tow’red 
Cities.”?? 

Although it was not until the present century that the critics 
examined closely the imagery in the poems, yet, as soon as one critic 
suggested an interpretation, several others immediately advanced 
their theories. Among the more valuable treatises are those of Cleanth 
Brooks and Rosemond Tuve. Both support the common belief that the 
poems are realizations of the beautiful, but this is the extent of their 
agreement. 

Mr. Brooks in 1947 published his essay on the light symbolism in 
“LAllegro-I] Penseroso.”'* He pointed out that in the first poem the 
lighting of the city scene was furnished by the bright eyes of the 
ladies present, also that the wedding scene was illuminated only by 
“taper-clear” candlelight. In the second work, he found scenes of dim 
twilight, the soft reflecting light of the moon, and a student’s lamp in 
the dark tower. By listing all the images of light, he drew a two-fold 
conclusion: each instance cited in “L.’Allegro” has a direct parallel in 
the other work; and, furthermore, all of the references describe a half- 
light quality. Never is there any direct sunlight or bright light. From 
these findings he deduced that Milton composed only one poem, 
“TAllegro-I] Penseroso.” 

Six years Jater, Mr. Svendson announced his full agreement with 
the above theory and went on to substantiate it by analyzing all of 
the references to music and sound. Here again is found a parallel 
development starting with a lark singing in “L’Allegro” and a night- 
ingale deigning a song in “I] Penseroso,” and terminating in the first 


12 Hughes, Paradise Regained The Minor Poems and Samson Agonistes, 
op. cit., Pp. xxiii. 

18 Cleanth Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn (New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1947), pp. 56-61. 
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poem with music married to verse and in the second with religious 
music and a “full voic’d quire.” Thus he concludes, “The merging of 
the two poems is rendered more significant by this inner movement 
based on sound and harmony... .”"* 

In 1957 Rosemond Tuve presented a new evaluation which seems 
to offer the most satisfactory interpretation of the poems to date. She 
summarizes this interpretation as follows: “The poems are not taken 
care of by saying that Milton portrays two moods, or two lives. or two 
men, or two days and nichts, or Day and Night, or Light and Dark- 
ness; all these, assigned by critics as subiects, are instrumental.”!* In 
general. Tuve claims that Milton is merely praisine the abstractions of 
the Italian Renaissance ficures of Mirth and Melancholy. Because 
every man possesses simultaneously the spirits of joy and wisdom 
(which she equates respectively with Mirth and Melancholy). Milton 
employs images which are real and individualistic. yet whlch will lead 
the reader to generalize and re-exnerience genuine mirth and melan- 
choly in their pure, abstract form. There is no day, no time element. 
none of Milton’s personal moods. but pure universal feeling for all 
men to eniov. Likewice Milton ses the structural noattern asa founda- 
tinn on which to build wn the symholicm which flaws thraneh each 
piece, Tnve concludes that there are two dictinet nerconifierations in 
two senarate noems. Tn snite of the fact that the idea is revolutionary. 
it is attractine much attention. 

Thive’s theorv does resolve the time element adeanately hv cactine 
aside the “dav theorv” with all its discrenancies. She evnlains the 
structural excellence by nointine ont that Milton was following the 
well-known and frequently used nattern for student exercises. In this 
aspect the evidence coincides with Mr. Tillvard’s hypothesis on the 
date and place of composition. Tuve’s theory also draws unon Milton’s 
knowledve of the Renaissance conceptions of the classical personifi- 
cations to exnlain the imagery in the noems, whereas previous critics 
have not made full use of this information. 

Tuve’s theory is that the pleasure images form a symbolic repre- 
setrtation of Mirth’s man and of Melancholvy’s man. “L’Allesro” and 
“Tl Penseroso” are, therefore, ecomiums which laud the two distinct 
personifications of joy and contemplation and which praise the uni- 
versal and immortal spirits of Mirth and Melancholy. This theory 
seems at the present time to be the most valuable one. 

Whether one accepts the interpretation of Brooks or Tuve or 
prefers a more traditional view, it is the expression of beauty that makes 
one enjoy and laud “L’Allegro” and “I] Penseroso.” In them “Milton 
tactfully and without undue insistence invites his readers to share his 
experiences.”?® His readers have through the generations agreed that 
the experiences are manifestations of the beautiful. 


14 Kester Svendsen, “‘Milton’s ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso,’” Explicator, 
(May, 1950), item 49. 
15 Tuve, op. cit., p. 15. 
16 Tillyard, op. cit., p. 14. 
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SPEECH RESEARCH 
CuHarLes A. WHITE* 


Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, states that rhetoric has no subject- 
matter of its own. He speaks of rhetoric as an art which has all knowl- 
edge as its subject material. What Aristotle said of Rhetoric can, in 
part, be said today of the whole field of speech. Auer in his recent 
work, An Introduction to Research in Speech, emphasizes the scope 
of the field when he states: 


The field of speech embraces all areas of oral communication. In 
terms of the act of communicating it may range from the “show and 
tell” periods in the primary grades, through secondary school forensics, 
collegiate dramatics, and the professional utilization of speech by busi- 
nessmen, ministers, lawyers, teachers, politicians, readers, actors, com- 
mentators and announcers. In terms of the art or theory of communica- 
tion its scope includes research and teaching in such seemingly diverse 
specialties as rhetoric and public address, speech pathology and audi- 
ology, phonetics and voice science, playwriting and dramatic production, 
general semantics and group dynamics, the mass media and even some 
aspects of journalism and public relations. It should also be noted that 
these areas do not stand alone, either in research or application; many 
of them are closely allied with, and draw upon, such related fields as 
literature, history, psychology, medicine and the fine arts. In the field of 
speech, it may well be said, there is truly a unity built upon diversity. 


The diversity of subjects for research in speech fall into the three 
large categories of historical, descriptive, and experimental studies. 
The historical study is concerned with critical evaluation of past 
phenomena. ‘The descriptive study is concerned with existing condi- 
tions and attempts to discover norms or standards. ‘The experimental 
study is concerned with the causal relationships of a single variable 
factor (sometimes there are several variables) where all other factors 
are held constant. 

Research in the field of speech at Illinois State Normal University 
has been mostly historical. There is also a pressing need for descriptive 
and experimental studies to provide information by which the Uni- 
versity’s speech curriculum can meet the demands of providing quality 
teachers of speech for the public schools and colleges of Illinois. 

The two studies included in this journal are historical. One at- 
tempts to trace the record of an extracurricular speech activity at the 
University, and the other is a rhetorical criticism limited to one aspect 
of rhetoric, that of logical proof w.iu.gh evidence, which falls under 
the classical canon of invention. Both studies make a contribution to 
the growing body of research in the field of speech. 


* Professor of Speech, Illinois State Normal University. 
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THE HISTORY OF FORENSIC ACTIVITY AT ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


BaRBARA JEAN MowDER* 


Three years of participation in forensic activity and one year as 
a graduate assistant in speech created a desire to study the back- 
ground of this activity at Illinois State Normal University. Since the 
records of forensic activities were not organized but to be found in 
school publications and minutes of various organizations, the Depart- 
ment of Speech welcomed a precise account of the development of 
the forensic program. 


The general literature of forensic activity in American schools is 
limited largely to college and university histories. Where these have 
been consulted, the pattern has been similar to that in Normal Uni- 
versity, beginning with the student-centered and controlled literary 
society and gradually developing into the school-sponsored intercolleg- 
iate program. 

October 5, 1857, the State Normal University opened in Bloom- 
ington’s Major’s Hall. Nineteen students, six of whom were men, 
were admitted, but in the following days the number of men enrolled 
more than doubled. Only four days after the opening of school, the 
fourteen male students met to form a society. This historic meeting 
was held in a small room on the second floor of Major’s Hall. 

The result of the meeting was the formation of the Normal 
Debating Society, organized to extend the social relations and elevate 
the moral character and intellectual attainments of its members. 
Weekly meetings were held and the entire literary part of the pro- 
grams consisted of debates. Oftentimes the debate would occupy the 
entire evening, but, if this were not the case, the members would sug- 
gest an impromptu topic to be debated in the same evening. Also, 
evenings when there was a roll call, each member was expected to 
respond by speaking extemporaneously on the subject under debate. 

At the beginning of the second term of school, a split in the organ- 
ization developed. As a result, two societies emerged, the Wrightonian 
and the Philadelphian. These groups were constant rivals, not only in 
the area of literary ability, but also in the furnishing of their individual 
halls located in the building erected in North Bloomington. 

Society meetings, which were held on Saturday evenings, featured 
debates, orations, and extempore talks, as well as oral interpretation, 
reading of papers and essays, plays, and musical exercises. The faculty, 
who were admitted to membership in 1860, served as critics for the 
weekly events. 


In 1858, an inter-society contest was held, and this was conducted 
annually until 1952 when the societies were dissolved. The contest 


* M.S. in Ed. (Speech), Illinois State Normal University, 1960. 
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provided competition in both public speaking activities and musical 
events. 

As the quality of the society work increased, other literary soci- 
eties were formed which served as training grounds for incoming 
students. The first of these was the all-male organization, Ciceronian, 
founded in 1879. Nine years later a sister society, Sapphonian, came 
into being. By 1920, these newer organizations had given way to the 
specialized student activities. 

The student’s desire for oral expression was not completely satis- 
fied through the society, and other channels were opened through 
which he might gain more proficiency in public speaking. 

Commencement speeches were required of all graduates begin- 
ning with the first commencement in 1860. The number of student 
speakers was later limited to seven, and in 1915, because of the grow- 
ing graduating class, outside speakers replaced the senior oration. 

The rhetorical, another requirement, was instituted in 1905 as a 
class for those students not participating in society work. Beginning 
with the winter term 1912, no credit was given for society work, and 
the rhetorical class was required of every student for the entire time 
he was enrolled in the school. Each rhetorical class met every Tuesday 
for forty-five minutes, and each member of the faculty was in charge 
of one class. Although there was much student dissatisfaction, the 
rhetorical system continued in force until 1930. 

Prior to 1888, the only competition for students was found in the 
inter-society contests, which afiorded opportunity for fourteen stu- 
dents, and the try-outs for commencement speakers, from which seven 
graduates were selected. Realizing that much talent was still latent 
and undeveloped, in 1888, Charles Beach, a student, initiated plans 
for holding an annual oratorical contest open to all students, regard- 
less of society affiliation. 

By 1900, declamation was added to the contest, and Mr. Beach 
volunteered a monetary prize and a gold medal for the winner of each 
division. In 190+, Mr. Beach was financially unable to continue this 
donation. Rather than dispense with a traditional prize, a person who 
wished to remain anonymous donated a medal to honor Dr. Richard 
Edwards, former president of the university. After fifty-six years, the 
Edwards’ Medal Contest continues as an annual school event with 
competition in the areas of oratory and poetry reading. 

In the fall term of 1878, a student suggested having annual con- 
tests between Illinois State Normal University and Southern Illinois 
Normal University. This proposal became a reality the following spring 
when the two schools competed in the events of oratory, essay, decla- 
mation, debate, vocal music, and instrumental music. It was hoped 
that such a contest could be held annually, but after two years the 
event was cancelled due to apathy on the part of the Carbondale 
students. 
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{ntercollegiate oratorical activity was revived in 1895 with the 
formation of the Inter-State League of State Norma] Schools. This 
association, made up of normal schools in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin, had as its primary purpose the holding of 
contests in oratory and any other exercises which might be deter- 
mined by the league at its annual conventions. Until 19u2 the Illinois 
representative to the oratory contest was the winner of the Edwards’ 
Medal Contest. In this year, the State Teachers College at DeKalb 
joined with Normal University to form a State Association, and two 
years Jater the State Teachers College at Macomb entered the league. 
it was then necessary for the three schools to hold a preliminary con- 
test to determine the orator to represent Illinois at the inter-state 
event. Both of these contests expanded to include the event of ex- 
tempore speaking. 

Illinois State Normal University remained in the Normal School 
League until 1936 when a heavy forensic activity schedule precluded 
her membership. 

Normal schools had been debarred from intercollegiate speech 
contests with universities until 1924 when Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity was able to join the Illinois Intercollegiate Oratorical Associa- 
tion. An annual contest in oratory was held, and the winner went to 
the Inter-State Oratorical contest which was composed of representa- 
tives from similar state organizations in the Middle West. ‘Lhe state 
contest now consists of events in men’s and women’s oratory and ex- 
tempore speaking, with the winners in oratory going on to the Inter- 
State Contest. 

Intercollegiate speech activities were at first focused on oratory, 
but in 1899 Normal! University began twenty-five years of annual 
exchange debates with the State Teachers College at Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. For a brief period, the Teachers College at Terre Haute, 
Indiana, joined with the other two normal schools for an annual tri- 
angular debate. Each school provided an affirmative and a negative 
team. While the negative team traveled, each affirmative team stayed 
at home to meet one of the other schools. 

Gradually, other intercollegiate debate meets were scheduled. In 
1908, Normal University debated the University of Illinois for the 
first time. Fifteen years later, Normal University was also meeting 
teams from Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Lombard College, and the 
Michigan Agricultural College. 

In an attempt to provide more and better debate competition, 
the seven largest colleges in the Little Nineteen Athletic Conference, 
including Illinois State Normal University, formed the Illinois Inter- 
collegiate Debating League in the spring of 1924. The league coaches 
selected debate topics for men and women and arranged triangular 
debates to be held during March. 

During the early expansion of the forensic program, Illinois State 
Normal University participated in the standard dual or triangular 
debate contract. The school deviated from this form in 1933 and spon- 
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sored an invitational debate tournament. Desiring to create better feel- 
ing between the mid-western colleges and to give debaters more 
experience, Normal University invited ten colleges to its first tourna- 
ment. Soon Normal University began attending other tournaments, as 
well as annually holding its own contest, which now consists of three 
divisions of debate, discussion, oratory, and extempore speaking. 


Stemming from the intercollesiate forensic program was the 
establishment of the Eta Chanter of Pi Kappa Delta on the Normal 
University campus in 1923. This honorary forensic society grants 
membership either to those who participate in intercollegiate debate 
or oratorical contests or to those who coach such contestants. 


Forensic activities have accompanied the growth of Illinois State 
Normal University. From the student-controlled Normal Debating 
Society has developed the extensive intercollegiate forensic program. 
Each year, more tournaments are added to the schedule, and in the 
year 1959-1960, the debate squads participated in 330 debates at 
twenty tournaments held across the country. 


SENATOR ERVIN’S SPEAKING ON SUPREME COURT 
SEGREGATION DECISIONS: A STUDY IN EVIDENCE 


Marvin DALE KLeInAu* 


At 12:52 P.M., May 17, 1954, nearly eighteen months after the 
first argument began, the Supreme Court delivered its decision in 
Brown v. Board of Education. Racial segregation in the public school 
was held to be in violation of the Constitution. 


The public reaction was mixed. The New York Times cheered 
the decision as a “. . . monumental constructive stride in constitutional 
law and fundamental justice.”? The Washington Evening Star referred 
to the decision as “. . . a blow to fundamental American institutions.’”? 
Deep in Mississippi, Congressman Williams called the day “Black 
Monday.”* Eugene Cook, Georgia Attorney General, seemed to speak 
for the entire South when he said, “. . . it [the Brown decision] will 
not be respected or enforced. . . .”* 


* M.S. in Ed. (Speech), Illinois State Normal University, 1960. 

1 New York Times, Mav 18. 1954. pp. 1. 18. 

2 Washineton Evening Star. May 18. 1954. p. 1. 

8 Albert P. Blaustein and Clarence Clyde Ferguson, Ir. Desevregation and 
the Law. New Bruswick, New Tersey. Rutgers University Press. 1957, p. 

4 Fugene Cook. “The Southern View of Segregation.” Vital Speeches of the 
Day, 22 (January 15, 1956), 210. 
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History of Legal Aspects of Segregation in Education 


Historically the South had come to accept racial segregation in 
the public school as a social and economic necessity. Not only was this 
practice condoned by the South, but seemingly, also by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In 1857, the High Court ruled in Dred 
Scott v. Sandford that the Negro “. . . had no rights which the white 
man was bound to respect. . . . ”° The fact that the Civil War followed 
the Dred Scott decision appears not to have altered the Court’s position. 
In 1876, the Supreme Court refused to punish private persons who 
had broken up a Negro meeting. The decision in the Civil Rights Cases 
of 1883, based on the belief that Congress had no power to pass legis- 
lation for the protection of Negro civil rights, again demonstrated the 
High Court’s desire to leave the Negro problem up to the states. 


The decision of the Court which most often is considered the 
precedent for segregation in education was delivered in 1896 under the 
title of Plessy v. Ferguson. Oddly enough the case did not even concern 
education but rather transportation. Homer Plessy, “one-eighth Negro,” 
refused to ride on a colored coach on a train and as a result was 
arrested for violation of local segregation laws. The ensuing legal argu- 
ment, before the High Court, was centered on Plessy’s charge that the 
segregation laws of Louisiana violated his rights under the 13th and 
14th amendments to the Constitution. In addition Plessy argued he had 
been stamped with a badge of inferiority. The decision of the Court 
which followed, emphasized that while the 14th Amendment was 
meant to provide absolute equality of the two races, “. .. in the nature 
of things it could not have been intended to abolish distinction based 
on color. . .®” 


The Supreme Court had ruled segregation lawful and reasonable 
in transportation, and, inadvertently, provided the basic decision upon 
which the South would attempt to justify racial segregation in the 


pudlic school. 


) 
the 1954 Brown case gave no indication that the, Court either avreed 
with, or objected to, the pro-segregationist interpretation of the Plessy 
decision. Upon several occasions, Cummings v. Board of Education 
in 1899, Berea College v. Kentucky in 1908, Gong Lum v. Rice in 
1927, and in two 1950 cases, Sweatt v. Painter and McLaurn v. Board 
fo Regents, the High Court simply avoided rendering judgment on the 
constitutionality of racial segregation in the public school, even though 
the opportunity availed itself. From a legal point of view, then, objec- 
tion to the 1954 Court action seemed reasonable enough to the many 
Southern statesmen who advanced arguments against the Brown deci- 
sion. 


The decisions of the Supreme Court from the 1896 Plessy case to 


5 Dred Scott v. Sandford. 19 How (60 U.S.) 393 (1857). 
6 Plessy v. Ferguson. 163 U.S. 537 (1896). 
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Purpose of Study 


What were the typical arguments advanced in objection to the 
Supreme Court’s decision to abolish racial segregation in public 
schools? Were these arguments supported by vital evidence? Was there 
any possibility that the evidence was valid while the proposition or 
premise it supported was not vald? It would seem that the answer to 
these questions would enable the reader to determine the validity of the 
position taken by the advocates of segregation in their criticism of the 
High Court. 


Because there was a large number of prominent Southern states- 
men who spoke out against the Court decision in the Brown case, it was 
necessary to select one speaker and one speech as typical. The writer 
selected the “Alexander Hamilton’s Phantom” speech delivered by 
Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., of North Carolina on April 28, 1955.’ This 
speech, delivered to the Harvard Law School Association of New York 
City, seemed to best represent the arguments of most critics of the 
Supreine Court. 


The intent of the investigation was primarily to determine the 
validity of typical legal arguments by testing the validity of the evi- 
dence employed. The pattern of research was simply to determine the 
argument, isolate the evidence, apply the tests of evidence and reason- 
ing, and thereby determine the validity. In the final analysis it was 
hoped that by determining the validity of typical arguments employed 
by one speaker, the position of all similar critics could be evaluated. 


Evidence and Reasoning 


Because evidence consists “of fact and opinion which are used as 
a basis of argument,’”* it was necessary to determine what test of fact 
and opinion would be employed. Investigation indicated that the fac- 
tual material should undergo the following tests: Is it consistent with 
human nature and human experience? Is it consistent with known 
facts? Is there consistency among the facts presented by the speaker? 
Is the factual material verifiable? Is the speaker physically, mentally, 
and morally qualified? 


Tests of opinion include such questions as: Is the opinion cited 
that of an expert in his field? Is the person quoted accepted as an 
expert? Is the opinion cited in a case where facts are not available? 
Is the opinion used to corroborate factual evidence? Is there essential 
agreement amoung experts? 


In addition to the application of the test of fact and opinion as 
evidence, it was necessary to determine whether or not the reasoning 


7Sam J. Ervin, Jr. “Alexander Hamilton’s Phantom.” Vital Speeches of 
the Day, 22 (October 15, 1955), 23-26. 

8 James O'Neill and Jame McBurney. The Working Principles of Argu- 
ment. New York, Macmillan Company, 1937, p. 95. 
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was sound. Rules of inductive and deductive reasoning, the generaliza- 
tion, the analogy, causal relationships, and sign reasoning were em- 


ployed. 
Ervin Arguments 


Senator Ervin, in his 1955 speech, presented three major argu- 
ments: 


Hamilton assured the founding fathers that judicial restraint 
(adherence to precedent) was necessary to prevent judicial encroach- 
ment; the Supreme Court’s lack of judicial restraint in recent years 
had resulted in the usurpation of Congressional and State power to 
amend the Constitution and a usurpation of the power to nullify acts 
of Congress: and the Supreme Court’s lack of restraint in recent years 
had substantially impaired the doctrine of stare decisis and the stability 
of the law of the land. 

Hamil‘on’s Phantom. Returning to the first arsument, the reader 
finds that Ervin is alleging that Hamilton assured the founders of the 
Constitution that judicial encroachment could be prevented by a 
practice of judicial restraint. Actually this charge contains two addi- 
tional inferences. (1) Ervin infers that Alexander Hamilton, a recog- 
nized authority on federal structure, believed judicial restraint was 
the real safecuard against encroachment; and (2) Ervin infers that 
Hamilton believed judicial encroachment would follow a lack of 
judicial restraint. 


To suport the first inference Ervin employes two Hamilton state- 
ments from The Federalist papers. 


. men selected to sit on the Supreme Court of the United States 
would ‘be chosen with a view to those qualifications which fit men for 
the station of judges,’ and that they would give ‘that inflexible and uni- 
form adherence’ to legal rules ‘which we perceive to be indispensable in 
the courts of justice.’ 

o£ * #8 #8 # 

The restraint inherent in the judicial process is the mental discipline 
which prompts a qualified occupant of a judicial office to lay aside his 
personal notion of what the law ought to be, and to base his decision on 
established legal precedents and rules.® 


It should be noted that Ervin interprets these remarks to mean that 
Hamilton not only believed judicial restraint would prevent encroach- 
ment but in fact believed judicial restraint so indispensable that its 
absence would surely induce encroachment. 

It is this writer’s opinion that Ervin failed to substantiate either 
of the inferences and consequently failed to prove his first major argu- 
ment. 


Investigation indicated that Hamilton probably did believe that 


® Ervin. op. cit., p. 24. 
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judicial restraint would aid in preventing encroachment. From the 
Federalist No. LX XVIII, the following Hamilton statement is drawn. 
“... To avoid any arbitrary discretion in the Courts, it is indispensable 
that they should be bound by strict rules and precedents, which serve 
to define and point out their duty. .. .”*° Ervin was not correct, how- 
ever, in assuming that Hamilton advocated judicial restraint as the 
safeguard against encroachment. The exact reference to which Ervin 
directs the reader, The Federalist, would appear to indicate that the 
only public assurance Hamilton made regarding his lack of concern 
for possible encroachment was based upon the belief that the judiciary 
was too weak, too insignificant a force to engage in a usurpation of 
power. The passage from the Hamilton writing clarifies this position. 


. . . Particular misconstructions and contraventions of the will of the 
legislature may now and then happen; but they can never be so exten- 
sive as to amount to an inconvenience or in any sensible degree to affect 
the order of the political system. This may be inferred with certainty, 
from the general nature of the judicial power, from the objects to which 
it relates, from the manner in which it is exercised, from its compara- 
tive weakness, and from its total incapacity to support its usurpations 
by force. .. . This is alone a complete security. . . .”14 


Not only does this direct statement fail to lend support to Ervin’s 
charge that Hamilton assured the public that judicial restraint would 
prevent judicial encroachment, but it also casts serious doubt upon 
Ervin’s reference to the effect that Hamilton believed judicial en- 
croachment would automatically follow a lack of judicial restraint. 
Indeed, analysis of Hamilton’s remarks tends to lead the reader to be- 
lieve that when adherence to precedents aids in the prevention of an 
usurpation of power, the absence of restraint does not necessarily indi- 
cate the presence of a usurpation of power. 

The evidence Ervin employed to support his first argument is 
largely Erwin’s own interpretation of The Federalist papers. In this 
interpretation Ervin was not completely accurate. Particularly, Ervin 
was not employing sound reasoning on the vital issue of Hamilton’s 
assurance of the proper method of preventing encroachment. Con- 
sequently, the first Ervin argument was not valid. 

The Usurpation of Power Argument. Ervin’s second major argu- 
ment charged that the Supreme Court’s lack of judicial restraint re- 
sulted in the usurpation of the power of Congress and the States to 
amend the Constitution and a usurpation of the power to nullify acts 
of Congress. 

Naturally, Ervin’s failure to support his belief that Hamilton 
placed maximum trust in judicial restraint tends to diminish the 








10 Alexander Hamilton, “The Federalist, No. LXXVIII,” The Federalist, 
ed. by Henry Cabot Lodge. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1888, p. 490. 
11 Alexander Hamilton. “The Federalist. No. LXXXI,” p. 505. 
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reader’s acceptance of the validity of this argument which, like the 
first, is primarily based on the importance of judicial restraint (adher- 
ence to precedent). Nevertheless, this writer attempted to investigate 
the accusation of the usurpation of the power of Congress and the 
States. 

Ervin argued that the Court, even before the Brown decision, 
usurped Congressional and State power. As evidence Ervin cited the 
Williams v. North Carolina decision. Here he charged that in this 1942 
decision the High Court overruled a known precedent, Haddock v. 
Haddock and as a result altered the “full faith and credit” clause of 
the Constitution. 

The issue simplified was as follows: (1) Was Haddock v. Haddock 
an accepted precedent? (2) Did the Court overrule this precedent? 
(3) Did the Court action alter the Constitution? (4) Did a usurpation 
of power take place? 

In the Williams v. North Carolina case, this writer found the 
Court pondering a most unusual problem. A Mrs. Williams left North 
Carolina and in the company of a married man went to Nevada where 
each obtained a divorce, married each other and then returned to 
North Carolina. North Carolina took Mrs. Williams to court, charg- 
ing that the Nevada divorce was not valid because of a North Carolina 
law, sustained by the Supreme Court in Haddock v. Haddock, a 1905 
decision, which required the first husband to be served with a process 
notifying him of the divorce action. Mrs. Williams, in defense, argued 
that North Carolina must abide by the Nevada decree on the basis of 
the “full faith and credit clause” of the Constitution, a clause which 
requires a state to give credit to the decrees of another state.’? 

The Court, with Justice Jackson dissenting, eventually ruled for 
Mrs. Williams and technically did overrule Haddock v. Haddock. In 
its pronouncement, however, the Court clearly pointed out that Had- 
dock v. Haddock was no longer the accepted precedent. Divorce de- 
crees, according to the Court, were dependent upon domicil (estab- 
lished residence). Justice Frankfurter, in delivering the opinion, stated, 
“The domicil of one spouse within a State gives power to that State, 
we have held, to dissolve a marriage, wheresoever contracted.'*” Later 
Frankfurter adds, “. . . North Carolina did not challenge the finding 
of the Nevada court that petitioners had acquired domicils in 
Nevada... .” 


The question then became one of domicil, a legal issue North 
Carolina did not question in the 1942 case. Further investigation in- 
dicated that North Carolina returned to the Court in 1945 with re- 
argument on the Williams case. Upon reargument North Carolina 
challenged the establishment of domicil, not Haddock, and was victo- 
rious, the Court reversing its earlier decision. It should be noted that 


12 Gordon Post, Frances P. Delancy, and Fredryc R. Darby, eds. Basic 
Constitutional Cases. New York, Oxford University Press, 1948, p. 7. 
13 Williams et. al. v. North Carolina. 325 U.S. 226 (1945). 
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Justice Jackson voted with the majority in the second Williams case, 
thus abandoning support of the cause championed by Ervin, if indeed 
he ever really believed in Ervin’s specific argument. 

The Court in the 1942 Williams case did not overrule established 
precedent by overruling Haddock v. Haddock. The 1938 Davis v. Davis 
decision superseded Haddock. Consequently the Court did not alter 
the Constitution in the Williams case nor did it usurp Congressional or 
State power. Ervin employed expert opinion, but reasoned fallaciously 
from the opinion. In addition Ervin was inconsistent with the best 
available information and, in fact, was inconsistent with his own stated 
views. Ervin argued earler that established precedent was always 
correct, yet in this case argued against the Davis decision which was 
established precedent. 

The discussion of the Williams case does not end the usurpation 
argument by Ervin. The Brown v. Board of Education decision of the 
1954 Court also is cited by Ervin as an example of Congressional 


usurpation. Ervin states, “. .. Brown v. Board of Education . . . repu- 
diates . . .the interpretation placed upon the 14th Amendment in 
respect to racial segregation solely upon the basis of psychology and 
sociology. . .”” The question for investigation is specific. What was the 


interpretation placed upon the 14th Amendment? Did the Court 
repudiate this interpretation solely upon the basis of psychology and 
sociology? If so, did a usurpation of power take place? 

In an attempt to determine whether or not an accepted, universal 
interpretation of the 14th Amendment was available, the intent of the 
framers of this portion of the Constitution, the 39th Congress, was 
studied. 

John Bingham of Ohio introduced the 14th Amendment into 
Congress in 1865. The bill was dropped shortly thereafter without any 
particular reason given. Blaustein and Ferguson report that “ 
school segregation argument played no part in their determination 
, *14 In 1866 the proposed amendment was again added to the 
Senate calendar. This time it was accepted and on July 28, 1868, 
three-fourths or more states approved the amendment. 

While it appears that argument could be sustained both pro and 
con, there is no specific evidence that the states knew they were out- 
lawing racial segregation in the school. Nor do later Courts aid in the 
determination of this issue. The 1873 Slaughter-House Cases, and the 

880 Strauder v. W. Virginia seem to favor the position of those who 

advocate the prohibition of segregation in public schools. However, 
the 1896 Plessy v. Ferguson decision obviously was interpreted as 
favoring segregation. 

Perhaps the last and most specific interpretation by the Congress 
itself was the Civil Rights Act of 1875. This act, like the Court deci- 
sions in the’ Slaughter-House and Strauder, favored the equal pro- 
tection of the Negro. 


14 Blaustein. op. cit. p. 59. 
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In regard to determining the correct interpretation of the 14th 
Amendment, the 1954 Hign Uourt seemed to best sum up the available 
evidence. “. . . ‘his discussion and our own investigation convince 
us that, although these sources cast some light, it is not enough to 
resolve the proviems with which we are taced. At best, they are 
inconclusive. ” 

in addition to the Court comment, investigation indicated that at 
best, twenty-one states and the District of Columbia practiced segrega- 
tion in the pubic scnools in 1994. in other words, at east twenty-seven 
states did lot practice racial segregation. Senator Ervin does not ap- 
pear to have maue an accurate Cuarge wnen he stated that the Brown 
decision repudiated tne interpretation of the 14th Amenament, as no 
singie inte:pretaton seemed to exist. 

investugation of the evidence presented by Senator Ervin, which 
in this case consisted of nothing more than the usual Ervin interpreta- 
tion, additionally supported by wnat Ervin claimed was Jackson’s cor- 
roborating opimon, was not sufticient to outweigh the testimony of 
eigut meibers of the Supreme Court, the actions of the 39th, 4Uth, 
and 4ist Congresses and me practices of twenty-seven states. Conse- 
quently this wiiter conciuaed that the Supreme Court in rendering a 
aecision in the Brown case, did not usurp tne power of the Congress or 
the States. 

Most likely a good deal of argument would prevail over the ques- 
tion of the basis o1 the Court decision. ‘he tact that Ervin saw the 
decision only in the lignt ot psychology and sociology is relatavely unum- 
portant. Inasmuch as the Uourt did not overrule an accepted inter- 
pretation of the 14th Amendment, there is little need for argument 
concerning the basis of the decision. However, Ervin’s charge that the 
decision was based entirely on psychology and sociology was not sup- 
ported with additional evidence. in tact this writer tound significant 
evidence to the contrary. Biaustein and Ferguson pointed out, “It 
cannot be questioned that noniegal materials were considered and 
cited ... | but] there is little hketuhood that the contributions of the 
scientists and social scientists were the sole guide to the conclusions of 
May 17, 1954.”*° In addition this writer noted that the decision in 
Cummings, Gong Lum, Gaines, Sweatt, and even Plessy were referred 
to several times in the opinion, thus indicating that precedent was a 
major consideration in the final decision. 

After concluding that Ervin failed to adequately support the 
Williams and Brown cases, investigation then proceded to the last ex- 
ample cited by Ervin in defense of his usurpation charge. Ervin argued 
that in the Girouard v. United States’® decision, the Supreme Court 
usurped power to nullify acts of Congress. 


Girouard, a Canadian, wished to become an American citizen, but 
in reply to the question, “Will you bear arms in defense of your 


15 Blaustein. op. cit., p. 135. 
16 Girouard v. United States. 328 U.S. 61 (1946). 
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country?” Girouard replied, “No (Non-combatant), Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist.” This refusal, though of a religious nature, barred Girouard 
from citizenship. The exact ruling, handed down by a Federal District 
Court, pointed to three precedents, Schwimmer, Macintosh, and Bland, 
as the basis for the decision. In each of these cases the High Court had 
ruled that a prospective citizen must be willing to take an oath in 
which he would signify his willingness to take up arms in the defense 
of the United States. 

In addition to the three acts of the High Court, the Congress of 
the United States entered the picture by way of the Nationality Act of 
1940. The original oath was established in 1906 in what was known as 
the Naturalization Act of 1906. The Congress in 1940 made a number 
of revisions of the 1906 act but failed to alter the original oath, thus 
giving silent approval of the oath. It was this action that was to lead to 
the Ervin argument against the Supreme Court. 

In 1946, the Supreme Court heard the review of the District 
Court’s opinion on the Girouard matter, and after considering the three 
precedents and reviewing the action of the 1940 Congress, granted 
Girouard his citizenship. Senator Ervin thus charges that this action of 
the High Court overruled the three precedents and’ the “confirming” 
act of Congress, an act which Ervin calls a usurpation of the power to 
nullify acts of Congress. Justice Stone concurred with Ervin when he 
concluded that Congress did confirm the previous decisions. 

The central question in this case would seem to be, did the Court 
overrule three precedents? Did the Court overrule a confirming act of 
Congress? Did the action of the Court validate Ervin’s charge of an 
usurpation ? 

There is no doubt that the Court overruled the three previous 
acts of other Supreme Courts. Justice Douglas states, “We conclude 
that the Schwimmer, Macintosh, and Bland cases do not state the cor- 
rect rule of law.”’’ But it is to the second question that the writer turns 
for the heart of the conflict. Did Congress confirm these three deci- 
sions? The Supreme Court of 1946 said no. The majority opinion of the 
Court speaks best on this point when it states, 


. . . The history of the 1940 Act is at most equivocal. It contains no 
affirmative recognition of the rule of the Schwimmer, Macintosh, and 
Bland cases. The silence of Congress and its inaction are as consistent 
with a desire to leave the problem fluid as they are with an adoption 
by silence of the rule of those cases.1% 

Even more important, the Court saw affirmative action on the 
part of the Congress in 1942. Action which in the eyes of the Court 
contradicted any other action which the Congress might have taken. 
In regard to the 1942 action of the Congress the majority opinion 
states, 

. . . Congress never acted affirmatively on this question [refusal to 


17 Girouard. op. cit. 
18 Ibid. 
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bear arms} but once and that was in 1942. At that time, as we have 
noted, Congress specifically granted naturalization privileges to non- 
combatants who like the petitioner were prevented from bearing arms 
by their religious scruples. That was affirmative recognition that 

{an individual] could support and defend it even though his religious 
convictions prevented him from bearing arms. . . .1® 


The High Court, then, ruled for Girouard on the grounds that he too 
was willing to fight as a non-combatant and thus fell into this latter 
classification as provided under the 1942 Congressional Act. 

Once again Senator Ervin failed to adequately support his argu- 
ment with sufficient evidence. The opinion of Justice Stone and Sena- 
tor Ervin seems of little weight when compared to the remaining Court 
members. In the final analysis there is a divergence of opinion and the 
weight of evidence is against Ervin. Consequently, the Ervin charge of 
usurpation of power on the part of the Supreme Court is not consid- 
ered valid. 

At this point in the investigation it can be noted that Ervin failed 
to prove that judicial restraint was the safeguard against judicial en- 
croachment or that the Supreme Court, lacking in judicial restraint, 
had been guilty of usurpation of the power of the Congress and the 
States. 


The Stare Decisis Argument. The third and last major argument 
observed in the Harvard Law School pronouncement, dealt with the 
doctrine of stare decisis (observing precedent), and was, in effect, the 
climactic argument in his speech. If Ervin has been successful in estab- 
lishing the value of judicial restraint, then proving the Court had 
ignored judicial restraint and actually usurped power, he would have 
been well on the way to proving that the Court had, in effect, destroyed 
stare decisis and disrupted the stability of the law of the land. 

Ervin’s argument in regard to stare decisis does not seem illogical. 
He states, 

. the Supreme Court of the United States has substantially impaired 
the doctrine of stare decisis and the stability of the law of the land 
which this doctrine formerly insured by overruling, repudiating or 
ignoring its established precedents of earlier years. . . .2° 


Certainly if the Supreme Court continuously ignored established 
precedent, the stability of the law of the land would be greatly af- 
fected. Consequently the question for investigation became one of the 
action of the Court. Does the doctrine of stare decisis mean strict 
adherence to precedent? Has the court violated this doctrine? Has 
the stability of the law of the land been disrupted? 

The evidence offered by Ervin in support of his accusaton con- 
sisted for the most part of his personal opinion. Ervin believed the 


19 Tbid. 
20 Ervin. op. cit. 
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Williams, Brown, and Girouard decisions overruled precedent and as a 
result disrupted the stability of the law of the land. Additional testi- 
mony was offered by Justice Roberts. Robert’s dissenting opinion in a 
1944 High Court decision stated, 


The reason for my concern is that the instant decision, overruling 
that announced about 9 years ago, tends to bring adjudications of this 
tribunal into the same class as a restricted railroad ticket, good for this 
day and train only.?? 


This writer’s investigation to determine the nature of the doctrine 
of stare decisis led to the writings of a number of recognized legal 
experts. Bernard Schwartz, for many years a leading teacher and 
writer in the field of constitutional law, expressed the theory that stare 
decisis “must not take precedence over the need for the law to be right, 
particularly on constitutional issues. . . .”** Justice Brandeis, who sat on 
the same bench with Roberts, indicated that precedent need not be 
permanent. “Stare decisis is not a universal, inexorable command. . . . 
There is a need for adherence to precedent to give way when prior 
constitutional decisions are deemed erroneous.”** 

John Marshall, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court for over 
thirty years, sheds the greatest light on the issue when he states, 
“|. . an instrument that could hardly have been intended to endure 
through the ages, if its provisions, once judicially construed, became 
fixed as irrevocably as the laws of the Medes and Persians.”** 

In addition to the opinions of former High Court Justices, the 
records of past Courts indicate that when precedent was considered 
out of date or in error, the Court did not hesitate to alter it, as it 
did on the average of once every three years from the Civil War to 
1944.*° Justice Roberts, it was noted, voted to overrule a fifteen year 
old precedent in the 1937 West Coast Hotel case.” 


Investigation would seem to indicate that Ervin’s interpretation 
of stare decisis was much too rigid, leaving no room for correction of 
error. Again the greatest opinion is opposed to the Ervin position. 
Even Roberts’ testimony loses value when observed in light of his 
actions on the Court. 

In the final analysis, the third Ervin argument, that Williams, 
Brown, and Girouard are examples of an impairment of the doctrine 
of stare decisis, seems insufficiently supported and consequently invalid. 


21 Smith v. Allwright. 321 U.S. 649 (1944). 

22 Bernard Schwartz. The Supreme Court. New York, The Ronald Press . 
Company, 1957, p. 345-346. 

23 Louis Brandeis as quoted by Schwartz. op. cit., p. 346. 

24 Schwartz. op.cit. p. 347. 

25 Charles Curtis, Jr. Lions Under the Throne. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1957, pp. 345-346. 

26 Wesley McCune. The Nine Young Men. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1947, p. 251. 
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Conclusions 


The findings of this study indicate that Senator Ervin had not 
accepted the Supreme Court’s ruling in Brown v. Board of Education 
as a fair and judicious decision. As a-result he was, in this speech, 
attempting to cast an unfavorable reflection upon the Court which 
had made that decision. However, the nature of the evidence Ervin 
employed in support of his arguments left this writer with the impres- 
sion that the Senator from North Carolina was more interested in 
creating an illusion than in proving a case. 


The isolated statements by Jackson and Roberts utilized by Ervin 
were later found to be inconsistent when observed in the relationship 
to the overall position these Justices held. The Ervin interpretation of 
the actions of Hamilton, in direct opposition to the actions to which 
Hamilton openly confessed, is another example of Ervin’s willingness 
to employ material out of context to support an argument. 


The Brown v. Board of Education decision, after analysis, does 
not appear to be an example of usurpation of the power of the Con- 
gress and the States to amend the Constitution. In the same vein, 
criticism of the Supreme Court, based on the assumption that the 
Brown decision was made solely as a result of psychology and sociology, 
appears not to be vaild. Nor did investigation find evidence of a lack 
of judicial restraint in any of the actions of the High Court specifically 
designated as such by Ervin. 


In the final analysis this study indicates that criticisms of the 


Supreme Court, based upon arguments and evidence as typically em- 
ployed by Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., are not valid. 

















